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March to the 
United Nations Denounces 


False Referendum 


From August 16-18, 1989 the United Nations Decoloni- 
zation Committee once again will discuss the case of Puerto 
Rico at the UN Headquarters in New York City. On this 
occasion, the US will seek to convince the 24 members of the 
Committee, and the friends of Puerto Rico’s independence, to 
vote against a resolution in support of the Puerto Rican 
people’s right to self-determination and independence. As 
their reason, they will use Bush’s proposed “referendum” on 
Puerto Rican status to argue that the US is taking steps to 
resolve the colonial situation in Puerto Rico and further inter- 
national attention and pressure is unnecessary. 

Itis a particularly strategic time for the US to pressure the 
Committee to remove Puerto Rico from the United Nation’s 
list of colonies, as the UN has declared the years 1991-2000 
the International Decade for Decolonization. If Puerto Rico 
remains on the UN list going into this special Decade, a 
tremendous amount of international pressure will be exerted 
on the US to decolonize Puerto Rico according to UN- 
mandated guidelines. 

On August 12, 1989, the Saturday before the Decoloniza- 
tion Committee hearings begin, supporters of Puerto Rican 
self-determination will take their case to the streets of New 
York in a march to the United Nations denouncing the false 
referendum and US colonialism. This march represents a 
unitary effort by the independence movement both in Puerto 
Rico and the US. 

In place of the false referendum proposed by the US 
Senate, the organizers are demanding that a UN-defined and 
supervised plebiscite on Puerto Rican status be held under the 
requirements of international law, which include: 1. The 
transfer of all judicial, political, social and economic powers 
to the people of Puerto Rico; 2. The release from prison, prior 
to the transfer of powers, of all Puerto Rican Prisoners of War 
and political prisoners in US prisons; and an end to all acts of 
repression against the independence movement in general — 
including the repatriation to Puerto Rico of those who are 
exiled or forced into hiding; 3. The withdrawal of all federal 
troops — armed forces and police — from our country, Puerto 
Rico; 4. That in any process to decide the status, in a real and 
meaningful way, only Puerto Ricans — living in the island, in 
the US, or wherever else they may live — be allowed to vote; 
5. That the US meet its responsibility for 91 years of colonial 
exploitation of our nation by carrying out the economic repa- 





rations necessary for the transition from colonialism to inde- 
pendence. 

If the US ignores these demands and continues with the 
false referendum, the organizers of the demonstration prom- 
ise to develop a strong and intense campaign to denounce and 
boycott the proposed referendum. 

The progress of events to date indicates that the US will 
not meet these demands. At the recent US Senate Energy and 
Naturtal Resources Committee hearings held in Washington, 
D.C. and San Juan, the US Senate refused to recognize the 
colonial status of Puerto Rico and the jurisdiction of interna- 
tional law. The hearings made a mockery of the “consulta- 
tive” process as the US Senators dictated the acceptable terms 
for defining each of the status options. The Senators indicated 
that statehood was acceptable if it included English as the 
official language and protected Law 936 in Puerto Rico, 
which exempts certain US corporations from paying taxes. 
Independence would also be considered an option if US 
military interests and Law 936 were guarenteed. Interest- 
ingly, the Senators rejected the majority of the proposals 
establishing more autonomy within the commonwealth argu- 
ing that the US does not want to continue giving out little 
pieces of power to Puerto Rico or to have a “permanent union 
without permanency.” 





The following is a report from a member of the Free Puerto Rico Committee who spent the weekend of April 25 on the island of Vieques. 
This was less than two weeks after US marshals attempted to evict Maria Velázquez and Carmelo Matta from their home and land, which 


the US claims is the property of the US Navy . 


On April 25, 1989 I arrived in Vieques on the ferry from the 
main island and was picked up and driven up the hill towards 
Carmelo’s land by a fisherwoman. On the way up we stopped and 
she told me “this is the imaginary line.” All I saw was a one-foot- 
wide ditch. I looked around and saw very fertile land and houses in 
all directions. We drove further up the hill where two signs lined the 
road — “Monte Carmelo” and “Marina fuera de Vieques” (Navy 
Out of Vieques). Then I saw the two burned out skeletons of a van 
anda truck. All that was left after the fire were rusted metal frames. 

Although the Navy had burned their belongings Carmelo and 
Maria still live in their house. Their supporters were building tents 
for people to stay in to provide 24 hour security to ensure that 
bulldozers do not come to tear down the houses within the "imagi- 
nary line." Thirty people were busy at work — putting up tents, 
making outhouses, or preparing food. Inan otherwise empty house, 





there were some appliances. Everything else had 
burned on the trucks. I joined in the work and learned 
how to extract snails from their shells with a hairpin. 
I was very fortunate to be able to assist the family and 
to listen to the history of both Vieques farmers and 
fishermen. Most poignant was the description of the 
attempted eviction and burning. 

For a few moments I thought it was the 4th of 
July as I heard explosions. Then a helicopter flew 
over the house, having just completing target practice 
to the east of "Monte Carmelo." 

That afternoon Maria Velázquez talked about 
their struggle and the events of April 14, 1989. She 
spoke of the government officials who came to their 
house in 1986 and told her, “this is Navy land.” Her 
reply — “this is not Navy land. We have lived here 
since 1976. We do respect your fences, but there are 
no fences here ... they told us that we had to leave and 
if we didn’t they would bulldoze down our house.” 
On the day of the eviction, dozens of people from 
Vieques came to give support and to try to stop the 
eviction. Carmelo, a Korean War veteran who has 
had open heart surgery, collapsed and needed first aid 
given by a paramedic. 

People then noticed a small amount of smoke 
coming from the van. Maria said “please get the fire 
trucks ... there was smoke with no flames.” She de- 
manded that they “move the truck.” Butas she told me 
“they let the trucks burn ... they accused us of setting 
the fire with gasoline soaked rags, but we were on the 
other side of the road and the only person near the van 
when the smoke was seen was the US government 
housing official.” 

The next day I joined a demonstration at the en- 
trance to the Navy compound. Upon return, I inter- 
viewed Carmelo. “When I was four we had to move 
from our land which was to be occupied by the US Navy ... I was 
a veteran of the Korean War and in 1976 came to live here ... I came 
for one reason, for peace. I was positively sure I would not be 
harmed. No mancan be the owner of any other person. Ihave aright 
to live in peace and that is why I am here, to live in peace. The US 
Navy has chosen to fight a war against me. I have to fight for my 
family ... I ask for all the people in the world to help me, Carmelo. 
That is why today people are guarding my six acres.” 

In response to Carmelo's plea, 300 people have moved inside 
the “imaginery line” in solidarity with the families that live there. 
In addition, weekly demonstrations have been called to support 
those who live within the “imaginery line” and to protest the US 
Navy presence in Vieques. 


Carlos Gallisá to the US Senate: 


",.. you would find yourself not with the 51st state, but 
with a Northern Ireland within your confederation." 


The following statement by the Puerto Rican Socialist Party(PSP)was 
read in Spanish by PSP Secretary General, Carlos Gallisé before the 
Energy and Natural Resources Committee of the United States Senate on 
June 16, 1989 in San Juan, Puerto Rico. The Committee, which oversees 
the administration of US "possessions" heard testimony regarding the ref- 
erendum on Puerto Rican status proposed by the US government. 


Mister Chairman and members of the Committee: 

The time limitation — an allotment of only five minutes — imposed 
on our participation, does not allow us to articulate a position on such a vital 
and complex issue as is the political destiny of Puerto Rico. We are, 
therefore, facing the simulation of public 
hearings with the purpose of complying 
with a legislative proceeding. 

This imposition adds another blem- 
ish to the many which have tainted this 
process from the very beginning. The first 
consists in your pretension as a Congres- 
sional Committee and in representationof 
the Government of the United States, to 
act as arbiters in this issue when you 
yourselves are part of the colonial prob- 
lem that Puerto Rico has faced since 1898. 

You cannotescape what you are: you 
STAND for the colonial power and as 
such, you cannot be BOTH, the judge 
AND the petitioners. As acolonial power, 
from the VERY BEGINNING, you must 
assume the primary responsibility of de- 
fining YOUR position inrespect to Puerto 
Rico. Once this is done, you must proceed to take the necessary steps to 
create the conditions under which the People of Puerto Rico are fully guar- 
anteed the right to their free determination and independence. Youhavenot 
done any of this. 

The time has come for YOU to tell the Puerto Ricans what North 
American policy aims at in its decision to carry out this Congressional 
action. Untilnow, you have demanded definitions from the Puerto Ricans, 
yet YOU have not shown your resolve to accept and to fulfill your respon- 
sibility to define yours. This state of affairs keeps the people of Puerto Rico 
guessing as to what Washington intends to do in this matter. This leads to 
a state of confusion when clarity is what the moment demands. 

Up tonow, you have limited yourselves to ask and to demand answers 
to your questions. NOW is the moment for YOU to begin providing the 
answers to OUR questions, those of the Puerto Ricans, of the whole people 
who are listening and watching us today. 

Wesummon this Committee to express itself on the following issues: 
1) Our first question concerns your awareness that upon embarking 
on this act of Congress you are facing a colonial problem. Thisis of primary 
importance because if you disavow the nature of the problem, that Puerto 
Rico is a colony, then nothing will be solved by these hearings; we would 
be repeating the futile exercise of 1967 and would be holding the same 
mockery ofa plebiscite. You, Sir, Senator Johnston, are well versed in that 
process, since you were aparticipantin the same. The fact that you are here, 
after twenty-two years, is the best evidence of that failure. 
2) Our second question is: Will you comply with the current 
dispositions of international law as stated in Resolution 1514, known asthe 
“Magna Carta of Decolonization," of the United Nations and with other 





international norms which apply to the decolonization of nations? We 
would like a loud and clear answer to this. For a true dialogue, consultation 
and negotiation to take place, it is indispensable that you, Senator, as 
President of this Committee or in your personal capacity, as someone who 
carries weight in the legislation, give us an answer. 

The failure to answer these questions would only lead to strengthen the 
mistrust of a people who have been fooled and deceived repeatedly in their 
claims and aspirations for political freedom. 

These aspirations to independence, liberty and justice we have kept 
alive since the previous century and we shall never renounce them. They 
have cost many of us incarceration and blood and some have paid the 
ultimate price: their lives. 

Today, there are more than twenty 
Puerto Rican patriots imprisoned in the 
United States. They have been condemned 
to lengthy terms for what YOU consider 
afelony but we deem an honor anda legal 
and moral right: to fight for the independ- 
ence of our country. Just yesterday, one 
of us, Juan Segarra Palmer was con- 
demned to 65 years in prison. Last week 
another three independentistas were sen- 
tenced ina federal court in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. These are not criminals, neither 
are they “terrorists.” They are patriots in 
the same way thatthey share the common 
motives and ideals of the men you pro- 
claim “The Founding Fathers” of your 
country. 

Should you really mean to open a 
meaningful dialogue and understanding with us, you MUST show your dis- 
position to grant immediate amnesty to all of our political prisoners. 

If, on the contrary, you insist on asserting the colonial rule or in force- 
feeding us the culmination of that rule which is statehood, you would find 
yourselves not with the 51st state, but with a Northern Ireland within your 
confederation. 

We favor a peaceful and viable route to independence, one that is 
convenient to both you and ourselves. The Puerto Rican Independence 
Party has submitted a proposal to you which — as a working paper — is a 
good start towards a rational approach to end this shameful colonial status 
of the People of Puerto Rico. 

The road to take, to a large measure, is up to you. For the time being, 
we demand that you provide answers to these three essential questions we 
have placed before you today. 

Thope that you won’t shrink from answering them. 

If there is not a categorical and clear answer regarding your purposes 
in this plebiscite and about the creation of the conditions that guarantee the 
free expression of the Puerto Rican People (that which is known in interna- 
tional law as the “transfer of powers”) in order that the people of the colony 
can freely exercise theirright to self-determination, then we— and notonly 
the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, as an Observor Member of the Movement 
of Non-Aligned Nations but also those in the ranks of the independence, 
commonwealth and statehood supporters who are tired of this unresolved 
colonial problem — will organize a massive boycott of this plebiscite and 
an international denunciation of this process as another fraud committed by 
the US government on the international community, as was done in 1952 
and 1967. 





Activist's Teaching License Revoked for 
Defending Puerto Rican Independence 


On May 30, 1989 Shelley Miller, a member of the Free Puerto Rico Commit- 
tee, had her New York State teacher certificate revoked. She has held this 
certificate since 1970. Saying her conviction for criminal contempt of a federal 
grand jury revealed, “bad moral character” the hearing officer ruled, “As the crime 
of contempt of court evinces a disdain for the legal system, a contempt conviction 
is incompatible with the ability of a teacher to serve as a role model for students. 
The facts simply do not support her contention that her conduct served some com- 
pelling moral imperative that could not have been vindicated by an alternative 
course of action within the limits of the law.” Shelley spent two years in prison for 
refusing to testify before a grand jury investigating the Puerto Rican independence 
movement and the FALN. This was the same grand jury that imprisoned five 
Puerto Ricans, two Mexicans, one North American and subpoenaed one other 
North American in the mid-1980’s. 

Shelley is represented by Leonard Boudin and the National Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. At the hearing, Boudin compared this action to the witch 
hunts of the 1950’s and plans to appeal the decision. 


Four 
Puerto Rican 
Independentistas 
Sentenced 
in Hartford 


On June 8 and 15, Juan Segarra 
Palmer, Antonio Camacho Negron, 
Roberto José Maldonado and Norman 
Ramirez Talavera received politically 
motivated harsh sentences for their al- 
leged roles in the $7.3 million dollar 
expropriation at the Wells Fargo Depot 
in West Hartford, Connecticut. Segarra, 
who was sentenced on June 15, received 
a sentence of 65 years and a $500,000 
fine. Antonio Camacho was sentenced 
to 15 years, the maximum he could 
receive and a $100,000 fine; Maldo- 
nado received 5 years, the maximum 
and a $100,000 fine; Ramírez Talavera, 
the same maximum sentence of 5 years 
and a $50,000 fine. The remaining nine 
Hartford defendants are still in limbo, 
awaiting the government’s efforts to 
appeal the suppression of audio-tape 
evidence to the Supreme Court. Trial in 
the second case is unlikely to begin 
before 1990. 

Filiberto Ojeda’s trial began on June 
27, 1989 in Puerto Rico. The trial, in 
which Filiberto will be representing 
himself with a team of five lawyers as 
co-counsel, promises to be a historic 
one for the independence movement. 
The independence movement’s right to 
defend itself against the FBI, and the 
FBI’s history as a political police force 
and repressive arm against the inde- 
pendence movement, will be the central 
themes of the defense. 





Emergency Campaign: 


Alejandrina Attacked Again 


e May 16 Alejandrina was taken from her job and without being told 
anything, placed in an isolation cell on a floor in the MCC. The prisoner 
orderlies who normally worked there were not working while she was 
held there overnight. The next morning she was strip searched twice and 
and taken to Harbor View Hospital in San Diego for an orthogram. 

e A female lieutenant and six male guards accompanied her—the men 
watched the test—watched as her hospital gown (open in the back) kept 
slipping off, as she had to take her arm out for the test. The test was so 
painful that she passed out. 

e The radiologist told her after the test that it came out normal, that she could 
get dressed and go back to the prison. She knew this could not be. 

e He then turned around and said the doctor wanted her admitted for surgery 
right away. She was taken to a floor in the hospital and prepped for 
surgery. The surgeon never explained they would do an orthoscopy and 
handed her a consent form which said they might accidentally cut out an 
organ or sever a limb. She was not permitted to meet the doctor even to 
get a first opinion, let alone a second opinion or call her family or call her 
attorney. She signed the consent for fear that she could not bear the pain 
any longer. The operation was Wednesday. 

On Friday Attomey Jan Susler went to see her, as had been scheduled 
with the prison. They refused to let her see Alejandrina and refused to provide 
her with any information about Alejandrina’s surgery or her condition. The 
warden would not see her. His executive assistant told her that Alejandrina 
would be taken to a BOP facility that same day, that if she wanted to call him 
at 2:00 p. m. he might be able to give her more information. 

A BOP Western Region administrator told Attorney Jan Susler later that 
moming that Alejandrina had been operated on—a fairly complicated 
operation and that she would be taken back to the San Diego MCC that day, 
but that she could not see her, that supposedly the surgery fixed her shoulder. 
Alejandrina was returned to the MCC at about noon Friday and left inher cell. 
The exercises she was told to do require ice to manage the swelling. The 
prison is not giving her the ice. 

Several days later on Wednesday the surgeon came to the MCC to 
remove the stitches. He did not tell Alejandrina what the surgery was, but did 
say that in 2-3 months she should recover full range of motion—if she 
performs her exercises. The pain in her shoulder before the operation is now 
gone. 

The process of taking her to the hospital, performing the test and 
immediately performing the surgery was akin to rape, complete with the 
voyeurism of the male guards and the total powerlessness she felt over her 
own body and situation, being semi-unconscious from pain, especially after 
the disorienting two years of the High Security Unit in Lexington, Kentucky. 


For more information contact: FREEDOM NOW! Campaign for Amnesty 
and Human Rights for Political Prisoners in the US—278-6706 





